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sand and more who sought refuge from whig violence in various parts of 
Canada. Certainly the loss of leadership involved in the ostracism or 
self-hanishment of so large a fraction of our educated and ruling class 
did vitally affect our literature and lowered its standard of excellence 
for more than a generation. 

In the chapters dealing with the period after the revolution, the two 
manuals differ widely in their subject matter as well as in method. Long 
follows quite closely a chronological treatment, and in the arrangement 
of his periods he is decidedly unfortunate. The chapter which he en- 
titles, "First national period, 1880-1840," traverses three distinct epochs 
in our history and covers the time in which Jefferson was the leading 
figure and also that remarkable period in which Jackson dominated the 
nation and revolutionized our politics. The literature of so considerable 
a portion of our national history is too extensive and varied for success- 
ful handling in a single chapter. As a consequence his lengthy discus- 
sion of such writers as Poe, Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Simms and "Webster 
is a mere conglomerate, which leaves the reader with only a hazy con- 
ception of the place these writers hold and of the influence which pro- 
duced them. 

Metcalf, on the other hand, abandons mere chronology after the revo- 
lutionary period and thus avoids the inconsistencies and errors that in- 
evitably attend such a method of presentation. With no little skill he 
presents in separate chapters the New England, the New York, the 
southern and the western writers. By the use of this method he is able 
to give concisely and clearly the main characteristics of an entire body 
of closely related literature. 

The bibliographical material in both manuals is abundant and the his- 
torical summary which each author presents is timely. Metcalf has the 
advantage in the conciseness of his outline while Long duplicates un- 
necessarily his summary of events by dividing it between his preface and 
his conclusion in each chapter. It may be doubted, also, whether the 
latter author has correctly estimated the intellectual attainments of his 
readers in view of the rather elaborate catechism at the close of each 
chapter of his manual. 

The new politics and other papers. By William Garrott Brown. (Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 235 p. 
$1.75 net) 
This volume, dedicated to the memory of Grover Cleveland, contains 
eleven scattered essays from the pen of the late William Garrott Brown. 
Most of the articles — perhaps all — appeared in leading literary jour- 
nals from 1908 to 1913 ; but, though unrelated to each other, they de- 
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serve to be collected and published in a volume because of their intrinsic 
merits and their superior literary style. This latter quality should not 
pass unnoticed, for in the mass of political literature by recent Ameri- 
can authors one seldom sees a work which, in point of style and diction, 
even approaches the present volume. 

The first and most important essay — "The new politics" — which 
also names the title-page, is divided into two chapters, "The issues," and 
"Parties and men." Referring to two prophecies concerning America, 
one by Macaulay in 1829 and the other by Mr. Bryce in 1888, in which 
both writers named the beginning of the twentieth century as the period 
in which America would face the problems of the old world, the author 
begins his thesis by declaring that some of the issues foretold in these 
prophecies are upon us now and have come to stay ; that we have come 
to, or are near, the end of our expansion ; that the free land is occupied 
and that this fact alone forces upon us new issues not unlike those 
through which the old world has passed ; with us, however, some of the 
old-world issues, those arising from race and religion, are entirely want- 
ing ; still others are new to us and new to the world ; all are economic, 
and in only one of these issues — conservation — can we get guidance 
from Europe. This moreover is the one issue peculiar to America; it is 
new to us because nowhere else are private interests so well organized 
and so powerful, and nowhere else have they had such opportunities to 
acquire control of the various means of wealth. The problem then is the 
adaptation of the democratic principle to conditions that did not exist 
when the American democracy arose, to a field no longer unlimited, to 
an industrial order no longer democratic, but oligarchical and which 
may become monarchic. Democracy must secure for the public some 
kind of effective control over the natural sources of wealth. The author 
then analyzes the political parties and their leaders with a view to de- 
termining whether they possess the qualifications necessary to the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

The second essay, "Prophetic voices about America," is an analysis 
of, and a reflection upon, some half-dozen recent volumes upon America 
by leading representatives of different political ideas. The most striking 
result of these observations is the fact that none of these writers regard 
our democratic experiment as a success. Nor are the author's own re- 
flections, though illuminating, enthusiastically hopeful. The third es- 
say, "The white peril," is a study of race relationships in the South, 
while the titles of the remaining papers — "The South and the saloon," 
"President Taft's opportunity," and "Greetings to the presidents" 
(Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson) — suggest their contents. It may be 
added, however, that, while the papers are not all of equal value, a high 
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quality is maintained throughout the volume. In the death of Mr. Brown 
political science lost a writer of the greatest promise. 

Karl F. Geiser 

Social forces in England and America. By H. G. Wells. (New York 
and London : Harper and Brothers, 1914. 415 p. $2.00 net) 

It is safe to assume that this volume is a collection of papers which 
have appeared in popular magazines at various times, together with cer- 
tain discussions, prepared especially for this work. The title is popular, 
being one of many others, some of which would have been more appro- 
priate, which might have been attached. First, there is no systematic 
attempt to discover and treat either comparatively or correlatively the 
social forces of England and America, although some conditions are con- 
sidered which might properly be classed as social forces. Second, Amer- 
ica gets little consideration, save in one chapter, ' ' The American popula- 
tion"; and many fundamental conditions and movements of the United 
States are unknown to or at least unmentioned by the author. 

Mr. "Wells is a caustic critic of the English in matters of education, 
statesmanship, and social progress. This appears especially in his chap- 
ters, "Of the new reign," ""Will the empire live?" "The schoolmaster 
and the empire, ' ' and ' ' The disease of parliaments. ' ' Education, he tells 
us, is backward in England. Scientific, artistic, creative matters are 
neglected ; the mediocre, the platitudinous and the conventional is ap- 
preciated. 

In the chapters "The labor unrest" and "The disease of parliaments" 
the "statesmanship" of England is viewed as incompetent. The cause 
is "politics," and politics has come about by reason of the party system 
and especially because lawyers have captured the house of commons. 

There is a growing estrangement between the citizenship and parlia- 
ments. This is true not only in Great Britain but is a universal phe- 
nomenon in democracies. Particularly in England, "it is manifesting 
itself by unprecedented lawlessness in political mottoes, and in strange 
and ominous contempt for the law. ' ' The cure of this unrepresentative 
situation, as Mr. "Wells denotes repeatedly throughout his work, is to be 
found in proportional representation. His discussion of the advantages 
of proportional representation is lucid and satisfactory. 

Mr. "Wells devotes nearly seventy pages to a consideration of the 
"American population." The primary difference between the social 
problem in America and Europe is to be found in the great body of im- 
migrants in the former. The American people is as yet unmade. Euro- 
pean nations have had their constituent population resident for centuries. 
Further, each new move of immigrants renders the American population 
more sterile. It promises to become as stationary as that of France. 



